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EDUCATION SPEAKS 


H. CLAY HARSHBARGER 


Colleges and universities pioneered in the engineering phases of 
radio. Men in colleges and universities early became interested in 
this new medium of communication. By 1920 and shortly there- 
after, consequently, a surprising number of colleges and universities 
had licenses which enabled them to operate stations on regular 
schedules. 

As radio developed, and the burden of expensive research was 
assumed by the radio industry, these institutions found themselves 
with transmitters which took time, energy, and money to operate— 
more of each than many administrators thought it wise to invest. 
The result was that some institutions voluntarily surrendered their 
licenses; others lost out in competition with commercial organiza- 
tions. A few universities, however, convinced that radio was here 
to stay, tenaciously clung to their licenses with the result that some 
thirty colleges and universities still own and operate their own radio 
stations. 

During the first ten years of radio it is no exaggeration to say that, 
except for a fanatical few, colleges and universities were generally 
unaware of radio as a social force. The second decade of radio has 
seen universities develop an awareness of radio, at least, to the extent 
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that administrators are constantly beset with the problem of what 
to do about it. 

Naturally no settled policy has developed. A few institutions 
have ceased to be skeptical and are going about the business of de- 
veloping radio. Other institutions—probably this constitutes the 
majority—grope about trying to discover how radio fits into their 
picture. A minority of institutions, only vaguely aware of radio’s 
existence, no doubt wish its noise would quit disturbing their in- 
vestigations into remote realms of organized knowledge. 

While it would be interesting to sketch in detail the history of 
radio in colleges and universities and to analyze the programs in 
terms of the philosophy of the institutions, the limits of this paper 
permit no such ambitious undertaking. Rather the purpose is to 
describe briefly the reasons animating college and university broad- 
casting, to place the time at which they became manifest, and to 
give some estimate of their importance. 

Over the twenty-year span of radio’s existence, colleges and uni- 
versities have broadcast for three main reasons: to serve the educa- 
tional needs of the area in which they are located; to promote the 
institutions’ own ends; and to train students. 

The end of serving the educational needs of the area in which 
the institution is located traditionally divides itself in three ways: 
broadcasts intended for utilization in elementary and secondary 
classrooms; programs designed to inform and to enrich the lives of 
adult listeners; and broadcasts built in conjunction with State agen- 
cies and organizations. 

For the past ten years several colleges and universities have 
planned and produced schools of the air designed for elementary 
and secondary schools. Primarily the institutions sponsoring schools 
of the air are State universities which own and operate their own 
radio stations. The reasons which motivate these schools to broad- 
cast such a series are not difficult to find. As the capstone of the 
State’s educational system, they feel themselves to be responsible for 
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the enrichment of the school curricula, especially those of the less 
favored regions. 

A university school of the air, designed for the schools of a State, 
has certain advantages. Because of the relatively restricted geogra- 
phic area involved and the ensuing tendency to homogeneity of the 
schools and curricula, a reasonable chance exists for week-by-week 
correlation of the school of the air subject matter with that of the 
classroom. In the second place subjects of immediate interest to the 
State’s schools can be chosen. It is not infrequent, for example, to 
find programs listed which deal with the historical backgrounds, 
geographical features, and government of the State in which the 
university is located. 

The university station, in the third place, operates free of commer- 
cial necessities. Consequently, the station can make the convenience 
of the schools the major desideratum in scheduling programs for 
them. The Wisconsin School of the Air, to cite only one instance, 
is broadcast at 9.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., and on certain days other 
periods beginning at 10.45 a.m. and 11.30 p.m. are utilized. In the 
last place, because the pressure to hold a maximum audience 
throughout the day is not strong, appeals can be made to relatively 
small segments of the school population. To illustrate, one school 
of the air devotes four program periods a week to grades one to four, 
which, if effectively done, will interest neither higher grades nor 
many adults, 

If schools of the air, designed primarily for State schools, have 
advantages they suffer from certain limitations. The sponsoring 
institution obviously does not have sufficient financial resources to 
command the talent of a network school of the air. Nor can they 
provide originations from all parts of the country as can their larger 
brothers. 

Both, in short, have a function to perform. The network presents 
features that will interest the schools of the nation; the university 
must command the attention of its State schools. Both are impor- 
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tant. Each supplements the other. Both labor valiantly toward a 
common goal: the enrichment of the life of the school child. 

While not all universities agree they should broadcast schools of 
the air, all unite in feeling a heavy responsibility to the adults living 
within the coverage area of their broadcasting outlet, a point of 
view to which they have tenaciously clung since they began to pro- 
duce radio programs. Sound argument makes the conclusion ines- 
cavable. The universities have the duty of gathering and transmit- 
ting the accumulated experience of mankind as well as extending 
the boundaries of knowledge. The age in which we have lived these 
last twenty years has more than once been characterized as kaleido- 
scopic. As changes succeed one another it becomes imperative that 
adults be kept abreast of developments in many fields and be given 
standards and criteria with which to judge and evaluate unfolding 
events. The function of a university and the times in which we live 
combine to enjoin universities to accept the responsibilities of adult 
education. 

But universities are not organized to deal with adults in face-to- 
face situations throughout a wide geographic area. Hence, radio 
magically provides an effective substitute. The best teachers can 
reach thousands of adults on a given occasion. Or subject matter 
can be made intensely appealing when cast into dramatic form. 
Here, briefly, is a medium that enables an institution of higher 
learning literally to make the coverage area of its broadcasting out- 
let its campus. 

Cursory examination of the broadcasting schedules of few uni- 
versities quickly provides evidence that they are making an honest 
attempt to provide adults with worth-while entertainment, in- 
formation, and stimulation. “The Music Shop,” “This Week in 
Government,” “Citizenship Forum,” “Geography in the News,” 
“Industries of Our State,” “Spanish Lessons,” “The Book Parade,” 
“Vocational Guidance,” “Farm Science Spotlight,” “Discussion 
at Eight,” and “Homemaker’s Forum” are a few of the program 
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titles which illustrate the many fields in which colleges and univer- 
sities are broadcasting primarily to adults. 

The question legitimately arises as to the social effectiveness of 
this endeavor. To answer the question completely would require 
continuous evaluation of an adequate sample of all such programs 
—an obvious impossibility. Positiveness is possible with respect to 
one fact: the universities are making an honest effort to improve 
their programs as is evidenced by use of an ever widening variety 
of program methods, the exercise of more care in the preparation 
and production of scripts, and ever expanding staffs to achieve 
these ends. 

Reference to the case the author knows best will exemplify a dec- 
ade of growth. Ten years ago the program staff of WSUI, the broad- 
casting station of the State University of Iowa, consisted of possibly 
five or six full- and part-time people, studios were inadequate, pro- 
grams tended to follow the pattern of speeches and musical shows, 
and, on the campus, radio was generally a “poor relative.” Ten years 
later some fifty full- and part-time people—both faculty and stu- 
dents—compose the program staff, radio is housed in a modern new 
plant, listeners hear talks, interviews, discussions, dramatizations, 
and musical programs in pleasing balance, and radio is beginning 
to come of age. 

Since the experience of other universities is similar, one concludes 
not that broadcasts designed for adults have reached perfection, but 
that they result from more careful planning, that this state of “be- 
comingness” is important. One has reason to hope that, because of 
radio, universities may some day come to play as vital a role in the 
lives of adults as they do now in the lives of young men and women. 

The third phase of many universities’ educational aim—and one 
which is growing—is codperation with State agencies and or- 
ganizations interested in adult education in the presentation of 
programs. Many managers of both commercial and educational 
stations have been known, in their more polite moments, to charac- 
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terize organization programs as “awful.” Yet all agree that the 
Parent Teachers Association, American Legion, the Conservation 
Commission, etc., have a legitimate place on the air. 

The average commercial station is not staffed to devote long 
hours to building interesting shows for all worthy claimants of 
their time. If, consequently, an organization needs aid the university 
with a lively interest in adult education and broadcasting can be of 
real assistance. 

Some of the author’s most satisfying broadcasting experiences 
have come as the result of such codperative ventures. To sit down 
with the radio chairman of an organization, mutually analyze their 
problems, to reach conclusions relative to the best program content 
and method to meet those problems, to build the shows, and to have 
them win praise from audience, sponsoring organization, and sta- 
tion managers gives one a sense of achievement. But more impor- 
tant the college or university has contributed effectively with one 
of the organizations whose main concern is adult education. 

The brightest example of this codperative endeavor is the Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council. Included in the Council’s membership 
are thirteen colleges of the area, public libraries and school systems, 
and agricultural, educational, and citizenship organizations. By 
pooling their resources they are able to originate programs of merit, 
jointly promote not only these but other deserving programs re- 
leased in the area. Of equal importance is the codperation of eight- 
een stations with the Council. . 

Agreement is general that the Rocky Mountain Radio Council 
is one of the significant developments of the last five years in which 
colleges and universities have had a part. The future of this joint 
effort by colleges, organizations, and radio stations will be watched 
with great care and intense interest. 

The broadcasting activity of some colleges and universities re- 
veals a second reason for their interest in radio: promotion of insti- 
tutional ends. Lately in the alumni bulletin of a college there 
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appeared the following story: Professor X has been appointed di- 
rector of radio; the college has a fine orchestra, men’s glee club, and 
eminent faculty members; no doubt by the end of the academic 
year loyal alumni, no matter where their residence, will hear the 
voice of their alma mater on coast-to-coast network programs. 

Omitting the discussion of the probability of such a broadcast as 
irrelevant, the story emphasizes the point that one administrator 
feels radio to be an effective way to publicize his college. As a matter 
of fact people in many situations seem to believe if they can get in 
front of a microphone to tell their story all will be well, or, as a 
minimum—better. It is not surprising to find some educational 
administrators numbered among the group. 

This is not to suggest that institutional promotion is unimpor- 
tant. Nor is it to suggest that a program conceived and executed to 
achieve an honest educational purpose does not result in audience 
good will toward the sponsoring institution. It is to suggest that 
radio periods are too precious, that the national and international 
situation is too precarious to waste golden moments convincing 
alumni that alma mater remains worthy of nostalgic memories, 
and that, to take advantage of education’s best opportunity, parents 
should send their sons and daughters to the college set amid the 
elms. 

In the last ten years another reason for broadcasting has arisen 
in many colleges and universities, the force of which may not be 
immediately obvious. It is training for radio. While the training 
program encompasses greater appreciation of radio as a listener, 
preparation of teachers who can effectively utilize radio in the 
classroom, it is the education of the capable few for jobs in the radio 
industry which prompts the decision of some universities to seek 
time on the air. 

If a course of radio training is to be complete it must provide air 
time for capable students. The principle involved is that in teaching 
skills the training program must ultimately include public per- 
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formance. Not until the student has experienced the stress and 
strain of public performance, learned the approbation and disap- 
probation of the audience, and suffered comparison with similar 
types of performances produced elsewhere has he learned com- 
pletely of the art. 

Basic to public performance is standing before a microphone con- 
nected to a loudspeaker in another room. Thorough grounding in 
the rehearsal situation accustoms one to the microphone and its use 
in many different types of production. But the time comes when, if 
the ultimate training step is to be taken, the chips must go down in 
the form of microphones connected to a transmitter. 

The resulting programs will not be the final step in the search 
for the ideal program. But if standards have been high and direction 
intelligent, the broadcast will be adequate and can be superior. And, 
at the same time, the university may utilize these productions to 
accomplish educational aims. 

This “doing something for the boys and girls,” as one legislator 
put it, is an important function which a few universities are taking 
seriously. Results can be shown in the persons of writers, announcers, 
salesmen, sound-effects men, and program directors who not many 
years before graduated from these institutions. As the universities 
grow in knowledge of training for radio the job will be done with 
ever increasing proficiency. 

So it is that education speaks with many voices to achieve a wide 
variety of purposes. If the voices have not always been eloquent they 
grow constantly more effective. Each year education speaks more 
importantly as it entertains, enlightens, and stimulates the people. 


H. Clay Harshbarger received his A.B. in 1922 from Grinnell College, and Ph.D. from 
Cornell University in 1929. Since 1929 he has been in the Department of Speech at the State 
University of Iowa. At present Mr. Harshbarger teaches courses in radio speech, and is 
Production Director of WSUI, the radio station owned and operated by the State University 
of Iowa. 


LOOK AND LISTEN 


BELMONT FARLEY 


If a schoolmaster of 1850, trying to ignore the screech of slate 
pencils on their way through the knotty puzzles in the third part 
of Ray’s arithmetic, could have looked forward to the present teach- 
easy days, envy would have engulfed him. Aids to learning have so 
multiplied in the last ninety years that a good part of present-day 
teacher training is consumed in cataloguing the contents of the tool 
chest. 

Probably every one who has devised or improved a tool of learn- 
ing has satisfied himself that “after this it’s going to be easy.” Old 
Euclid is often sagely quoted, but hardly anybody believes him, and 
nearly everybody is looking for a road map showing Royal Route 
No. 1 to learning. It would be foolish to contend that the devices 
created to speed and expand education have not been successful. 
They have been. From hornbook to hacksaw they have made the 
acquisition of knowledge more meaningful and more usable. 

ut not one of these aids—not all of them together—have nulli- 
fied the laws of learning. Learning takes place in people’s minds. 
It is a process akin to hard work, and therefore distasteful to many. 
Educators who thought to make it more palatable offered “visual 
education.” There had always been visual education. It was avail- 
able to the teacher of 1850 who would open the schoolhouse door 
and go outside. Slide and film have greatly extended and enriched 
the possibilities of visual education, but it is doubtful whether the 
use of them makes either the task of learning or the job of teaching 
any easier than the use of the natural objects available to the teacher 
of long ago. Indeed the difficulties involved in assembling these 
visual aids, in adapting them to the needs of the pupil and the hour, 
and in integrating them with other educative experiences call for 
a degree of skill unknown to the early teacher. The multiplication 
of courses in visual education at our teacher-training institutions 
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testifies to this. Certainly visual aids have enriched opportunity 
and widened the scope of education for the learner. They enable 
him to go further faster, but only if he makes energetic use of them. 
Mental effort must still be employed. There is little learning by 
merely looking. 

As radio rapidly develops its educative possibilities, there are 
some who accept this new tool as a means of learning by merely 
listening. There are many classrooms where no preparation is made 
in advance for the use of a radio program to be received as a supple- 
mentary aid. There also is no follow-up after the reception of a 
broadcast. The pupils merely sit at attention and a turn of the but- 
ton brings the program. Then it is time to go home or to the next 
class. This splendid new tool of learning is employed as though 
education were a pouring-in process. It is small wonder that teach- 
ers who use radio this way complain of difficulty in correlating 
radio programs with subjects of the course of study. 

There is nothing unusual in this “incidental” use of a new instru- 
ment of education. Not so long ago high-school students correctly 
described the use of films in their school by referring to the period 
devoted to projection as the “picture-show hour.” As a result of re- 
search and experiment in the use of motion pictures as a classroom 
aid, they have become something more than entertainment with 
whatever incidental or accidental educative values that may accrue. 
They contribute in direct and definite ways to the achievement of 
designated educational objectives. They are not trimmings. They 
belong to the warp and woof. 

Radio, likewise, in many schools is no longer used as a “stopgap” 
or as an instrument which calls forth a wholly passive response. 
Where it is so used, it can more properly be called an “aid” in the 
sense that achievement is speeded and enriched than in the sense 
that it has made the work easier for a teacher or in any way sup- 
planted teaching skill. The best users of radio in the classroom are 
usually the best users of the other tools of learning; they are the best 
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teachers—teachers who appreciate the principles by which the hu- 
man mind acquires functional knowledge, and who make all the 
tools that they use subserve those principles. 

The preparation of printed material for the use of teachers some 
time in advance of broadcast has been one of the most important 
means of enabling teachers to integrate the experiences that come 
from the air with those that come from books, scientific apparatus, 
visual materials, and other aids employed in the learning process. 
A teacher’s manual with an outline of the broadcast, giving sugges- 
tions for the use of reference books, maps, slides, films, excursions, 
increases many times the effectiveness of a series of radio programs 
for classroom use. 

Great strides have been made in recent years toward more skill- 
ful use of radio as an aid to learning. They began when broadcasters 
and teachers started to work together. Now, both radioists and edu- 
- cationists are beginning to realize that listening, as well as looking, 
is only a first step in learning, and that it must be undertaken with 
due consideration for the next step, and the next step after that. 
Fewer teachers employ the radio by merely turning the button, and 
fewer radioists expect them to use it this way. Greater effectiveness 
in radio as an educational instrument requires more active coopera- 
tion of educators and radioists to this end. Radio, marvelous as it 
is, has not negated the laws of learning. There is little education 
by exposure. Education cannot be poured in by the ears. “Look and 
listen” is a valuable precaution, but it is an inadequate prescription. 


Belmont Farley is a native Missourian. In 1929 he came to the National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters in charge of publicity and is now Director of Public Relations of the NEA, 
Assistant Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission, and Codrdinator of Radio 
Activities of the NEA. Author of books on the interpretation of education and frequent 
contributor to magazines. 
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THE DIAL TAKE THE HINDMOST 


SHERMAN H. DRYER 


I 


What is radio? It is a great grab bag. No, it is a basement bargain- 
counter, No, it is neither; it isa wonderful instrument of communi- 
cation. Yes, it is all three, but something more, too: it is a potential 
medium for artists, and it is a medium for potential artists. 

These are educators talking to me over many years; many defini- 
tions over the years, as if I were slowly turning a dial and taking 
sounds out of the air. 

Why should educators use radio? Oh, it’s good publicity. No, 
it helps educate the masses. No, not educate—indoctrinate. Yes, it 
does all those things, but most of all it can stimulate. 

How should educators use radio? Without the frills, the noise, 
the guff. No, some of that is necessary, like sugar for flies; but not 
too much. Are you sure? Let me interrupt, gentlemen, and put it 
this way—radio must be beneficial, not “jackbennyficial”! 

These are educators talking, building a montage of confusion. 
Radio directors, professors teaching radio, instructors in radio, 
deans and college presidents, dramatic coaches, English teachers. 

Of the ten years I have been in radio four have been in the field 
of “educational radio”; two of those four at the University of Chi- 
cago. And I find a terrible confusion in the minds of educators 
about radio. Not only do they not agree among themselves why, 
how, what about radio; only a very few agree with themselves for 
more than a few months at a time about why, how, what about 
radio. 

The commercial radio broadcaster, on the other hand, is not con- 
fused. He uses radio because it sells products and wins customers. 
Everything he does is directed toward this commercial end. Even 
his noncommercial programs are, in fact, merely secondary sales 
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promotion. They give his station or network prestige; they justify 
his private ownership of a property which many think should be 
government owned; they serve elements in the community which 
are not served completely (if at all) by his commercial broadcasts, 
and thereby may win listeners and develop tastes for a better quality 
of commercial program. All of these public-service, noncommercial 
programs build good will and loyalty to his call letters. Good busi- 
ness justifies them. 


II 


I am of the opinion that the primary reason why educators are 
confused about radio is that so few of them know anything about 
producing effective radio programs. Radio is techniques of enticing 
and holding listeners. The techniques will differ with the kind of 
program one produces, and with what one hopes to accomplish 
with his program; but radio is techniques, and the educators had 
better learn them. 

Commercial broadcasters know these techniques; that is why 
most of their programs have substantial audiences. You as an indi- 
vidual may not like the gag shows, or the variety broadcasts, or the 
quiz hours. Very well, tune in something else. The point is that 
whatever commercial program you dial will probably be pretty 
well produced for the kind of program it is. Can the same be said 
for most educational broadcasts ? 

The simplest commercial production rules are frequently vio- 
lated by educational broadcasters. For example, no good com- 
mercial program would ever permit an artist with a bad voice to 
broadcast. Long hours are spent by commercial producers in audi- 
tioning announcers, speakers, actors. The best voices available are 
finally selected. 

Or take what is said, that is, the script. It is probably written by 
trained people, who know that the words have to be simple but that 
simplicity in itself can be dramatic and frequently colorful. It is 
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probably written by experienced people, who know how to save on 
words and make them pay dividends. It is probably written by crea- 
tive people, who have the routine task of transforming dull ideas 
into provocative or interesting ideas by techniques of writing. 

Where are the good voices in the educational institutions? Where 
are the good writers? Where are the idea men who give time and 
effort to make whatever is broadcast interesting and refreshing? 

The trouble with educational broadcasting is that the programs 
are no good; and the programs are no good because too many edu- 
cators either do not know how to make them good or are not 
interested. 

For the most part the people responsible for radio in educational 
institutions are sincere and well-meaning, but without professional 
radio training or experience. Radio in these institutions is an extra- 
curricular activity, or a booking-agency activity, or a public-address 
system—without a public, without an address, and without any 
system. 

Let me give you one example which I can multiply a hundred 
times. A few years ago one of our great State universities decided 
that its journalism department ought to do some broadcasting as 
part of a proposed course in “Radio 116.” An instructor in copy- 
writing was selected as the “teacher” and “program director.” He 
wrote me, four months before his first class was to meet, and asked 
me for a “list of books to read because I’ve got to bone up, but 
quick. ...” 

It takes staff, time, and money to build radio departments, 
whether for teaching or broadcasting. Without these, educators 
should stay away from radio. Bad programs do not help broad- 
casting as an industry, a medium, or an art; and they do not help 
education. 
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Ill 

Educators as a whole do not as yet respect radio as a medium for 
education; whereas the commercial broadcasters respect it at least 
as a medium for advertising. 

And it is an axiom that until one respects his medium he cannot 
do anything very effective or creative with it. 

What constitutes “education” on the air is a nice point. Is “Infor- 
mation, Please” an educational program? What about “Dr. I. Q.”? 
Is the Ford Sunday Evening Hour education for classical music? 
If so, is Orrin Tucker’s orchestra education for popular music? 

Is the University of Chicago Round Table educational? Or the 
Town Meeting? Or the People’s Platform ? 

I have had yes and no answers to each of these questions ably 
defended. But the point is that many educators do not know in their 
own minds what constitutes educational broadcasting. 

In an effort to wipe away the cobwebs, NBC recently ruled that 
only NBC classroom broadcasts were “educational”; that nonspon- 
sored other programs—the Round Table, Great Plays, etc.—were 
“public-service” programs. 

These new labels have helped a little, but not much. “Public- 
service” broadcasting means broadcasting as a service to the public. 
I am not convinced that educators broadcast because they want to 
serve the public. If this clearly were their purpose, they might have 
more respect for radio as a medium; but, as it is, no altruistic motive 
such as public service very often impels educators to air. 

In my opinion, there are two primary reasons why the micro- 
phone is a magnet to the educators. (1) It provides a publicity jim- 
my wherewith to pry into the homes of the public, the alumni, and 
the students’ parents. (2) It provides a sort of woodshed from 
which to administer learning—“because it’s for your own good, 

Now, when it comes to advertising by radio, the educators have 
much to learn from the commercial broadcasters. The first and 
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most important thing they can learn is to be honest and frank about 
why they are on the air. “This program is presented by Blank Col- 
lege in collaboration with Blank Radio Station to acquaint you with 
the activities and purpose of Blank College” will be much more 
appreciated by the listeners than an amateur student play, a dull 
lecture on ancient art, or whatever; broadcast not because they are 
good programs but only because they get Blank College’s name on 
the air. 

One good publicity program a month, carefully planned and 
produced, will get more listeners and be more effective radio than 
three ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-planned “time fillers.” 

On the second point, producers of educational programs fre- 
quently broadcast with the grim determination to make the public 
take what they have to give whether they like it or not—“It’s good 
for you, son.” This woodshed theory of radio may be good disci- 
pline, but it is neither good education nor good radio. 

Gilbert Seldes once stated the matter to me very well. “I do not 
mean sugar-coating education so much as I mean that one cannot 
neglect and despise the technique of any form of communication, 
if one wants to be listened to. .. .” 


IV 


There is no excuse for educators broadcasting programs which 
do not appeal to large masses of listeners. For the standard band 
belongs to all the people, and the programs which presume to use 
it must appeal to many of the people. Radio incompetents or intel- 
lectual snobs had better get off the people’s highway, the standard 
band, and move over to the private paths reserved for the elite. 

The private paths of communication are the lecture platform, the 
periodicals, and books. 

I should personally like to see a special short-wave band allocated 
for the use of educators who want to broadcast programs which, 
while they may have intrinsic values, are nevertheless not well pro- 
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duced and hence unable to command a mass audience. For in all 
of the foregoing article, I am critical only of the abuses made by 
educators on the standard band. Let them have their private band, 
however; and after a while those who develop a capacity for effec- 
tive mass educational appeal may move into the standard band. 

A program to have mass appeal does not, as many educators 
think, have to be cheap or gaggy or stupid; the people are running 
democracy pretty well, and getting things done, and shouldering 
the responsibilities of civilization. “The People, Yes!” should be 
inscribed on every educator’s microphone. 

Radio, let me repeat, is techniques of enticing and holding an 
audience. 


A commercial broadcaster recently said to me, “I wish we were 
free enough to say to all educational and public-service broadcasters 
that only one criterion will determine your right to the air: Can 
you produce a good radio program ?” 

By “good” this broadcaster meant only the use of proper radio 
techniques. He was not concerned, nor are commercial broadcasters 
as a group concerned, with what educators say on the air. But he 
objects, as commercial broadcasters generally object, to whatever is 
said or produced being badly or ineffectively said or produced. 

Radio stations are frequently blackmailed—I am using the tough 
words today—into putting educational programs on the air. Under 
the Communications Act, owners of networks and stations are re- 
quired to broadcast “in the public interest.” If a station operator 
refuses to codperate with local educational or other pressure groups, 
he may find a file of complaints registered against him when he 
appears before the FCC, as he must, to show cause why his license 
should not be revoked! 

One reason why, when educational institutions are given free 
time on stations, they are often given bad time—periods when 
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listeners are not large—is because station operators do not want 
their listeners to hear poorly produced programs. Ashamed of the 
quality of most educational productions or talks, but unable to 
insist upon “good radio” as a requisite to their air, they endeavor 
to hide away education. 

Back of this is the regrettable fact that too often educators think 
they have a right to the people’s air; whereas the use of the air, to 
my mind, should be a privilege reserved only for those who have 
demonstrated a capacity for effectively using radio. 

Good and intelligent programs, well produced, have always 
earned large listening audiences. More than seven million people | 
listen regularly to the CBS Sunday Symphony and to Deems 
Taylor’s comments; eight million listen to “The Cavalcade of 
America”; three millions listen to “The Great Plays”; ten million 
listen each Sunday to the University of Chicago’s Round Table, 
and six million listened to its dramatic program about research in 
the great universities, “The Human Adventure.” The list could be 
extended for many more paragraphs. But there is one point only 
to make: in every instance, these network successes were produced 
by professional radio people, who, although they may have used 
academic material and solicited the participation and aid of scholars, 
nevertheless employed good radio techniques in saying whatever 
each had to say—and Americans, millions of them, listened! 

I shall not discuss the question of radio’s responsibility and ability 
to create new and better tastes in listeners, but simply state that a 
high level of taste already exists but is poorly exploited by educators. 

The University of Chicago Round Table for many years opened 
its microphone to scholars to discuss current social, political, and 
economic matters. Two years ago the University set up a radio office 
staffed by people from commercial radio. Today, the Round Table 
is heard each week over 96 NBC stations and has an audience of 
ten million—about double the network of two years ago, and four 
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plus times the audience. Yet no scholar has ever charged that he had 
to cheapen his discussion or sacrifice his intellectual integrity on the 
last 104 broadcasts. The radio office at Chicago is concerned only 
with improving techniques of round-table broadcasting, not with 
what the scholars have to say. 


VI 


Radio can, and has the responsibility to, create and satisfy new 
and better tastes in the public. But note I said “and satisfy.” 

Educational and public-service broadcasting will take a great step 
forward when educators accept the point of view that what is popu- 
Jar is either basically good or can be made good, with few exceptions. 

Let me quote Gilbert Seldes again. “I do not foresee the moment 
when chamber music will take the place of popular orchestras and I 
rather hope I never will see that moment because I don’t see why 
there should be that displacement. But I think that you can create a 
good appetite by good programs. 

“And there it seems to me that the commercial program is so well 
made, is technically so skillful, has made such a study of the au- 
dience, that it has everything in the world to teach the other types 
of production. . . .” 

And so I close these random spankings with four points for the 
educators to chalk up on their blackboards. 

To justify your existence as broadcasters, sirs, you must: 

1. Learn radio techniques. Train yourselves and your students. 
Visit radio stations and networks. See what makes them tick. Get 
friendly with the boys who produce and write the commercial 
broadcasts. Let them cry in your beer. 

2. Experiment—but generally, not on the air! Beg, borrow, or 
steal enough money to establish a recording studio. Write, produce, 
develop radio programs—and record them, listen to them, tear 
them apart. When you have finally developed a program or an idea 
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for air, then offer it to a station or network for consideration as 
radio. Do not ask for air just because you are an educator or repre- . 
sent an educational institution. | 

3. Spend lots of money. Radio costs money. Your professors will 
devote more time to preparing radio lectures if they get paid; your 
students will do better theatricals. If you are seriously going to 
broadcast, the talents you must employ and exploit will to a large 
extent have to be drawn from experienced radio personnel. Com- 
mercial radio pays well; you must just about meet its price. 

4. Encourage professional radio people to work with you. If you 
cannot afford to employ them, then frankly appeal to them to give 
you a few hours a week to help you be a better broadcaster. Always 
remember—you may know the Einstein theory—but they know 
radio! 


Sherman H. Dryer has been Radio Director of the University of Chicago since February 
1939. The Round Table and “The Human Adventure” are two leading educational network 
broadcasts produced under his direction. Three new network programs, with which he has 
been working experimentally, will probably be aired under the University’s sponsorship this 
autumn. Prior to his Chicago appointment, Mr. Dryer was a writer-producer in commercial 
radio. He has been program director of a station and managing director of a large radio- 
production agency. 
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AUDIENCE BUILDING IN EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 


Suppose that, at the time print was invented, hopeful publishers 
had printed a lot of books, set them up on street corners, and waited 
for what would happen. Obviously not much use would have been 
made of the books, and after some time every one would have raised 
the complaint that print could not be used for the dissemination of 
knowledge because the public did not read these books which were 
available. Actually it soon became obvious that print, in order to be 
a social force, had to be “institutionalized.” Schools were founded 
where people learned to read, libraries were erected for the collec- 
tion of books. Is not radio today in a similar situation? Why should 
we assume, simply because we put educational broadcasts on the air, 
that they will by themselves become a factor of influence upon the 
masses of the population ? 

One answer to this challenge might be that people have to acquire 
reading skill in order to use books, but they do not need to ac- 
quire any listening skill to listen to radio programs. This is not a 
valid argument, however, for it is derived from a confusion between 
two different kinds of listening. Listening for fun to a popular song 
or to a dramatic serial requires no special skill, it is true. But listen- 
ing to any kind of an educational broadcast requires that two condi- 
tions be fulfilled. In the first place, a listener has to be interested in 
the issues or topics under discussion, and in the second place he has 
to have a minimum of what one might call conceptual skill in order 
to follow even a simple presentation of an informative character. 
Radio waves can reach every home in the country, but only a small 
percentage of the people in these homes have the necessary interest 
and conceptual skill to make use of any kind of serious programs. If 
radio is to become an educational force comparable in its social im- 
pact to its physical coverage, then it has to become institutionalized, 
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just as print did. That is to say, ways and means must be found by 
which desires and abilities for serious listening can be developed. 

In terms of the radio trade, what is needed is audience building 
for educational broadcasts. But before any positive suggestions can 
be made, a number of misconceptions which stand in the way of 
progress must be cleared away. One of these is the idea that there 
are all over the country large groups of people who are full of the 
desire to be educated but have not had the opportunity to become 
students and skilled readers. Now educational broadcasts offer them 
a longed-for opportunity. It is very doubtful that such people exist 
in great numbers. In our culture, learning and reading have been so 
closely related that one who has never read has probably not ac- 
quired interest in getting information in other ways. All available 
data show that educational programs are listened to mainly by peo- 
ple who use them as a supplement to their reading. These programs 
have not yet tapped the millions of people who do not read. 

Closely connected with this misconception is another one which 
is implied in all the discussions on “sugar coating” radio education. 
Who of those engaged in this field has not attended a convention 
where the broadcasters have said that the educators should set up 
more engaging radio programs, and the educators have answered 
that then it would not be genuine education? Strangely enough, it 
is always assumed that people who do not listen to a good talk or to 
a well-organized round-table discussion would listen to a dramatiza- 
tion of a serious topic, or some jazzed-up form under which infor- 
mation might be conveyed. There is no evidence, however, that 
dramatized education gets a much larger listenership than well-de- 
livered straight talks. If the listener does not want to be educated by 
the radio he is just as quick to smell the educational rat in dramatic 
disguise; if he looks for information he is willing to take it on its 
own merit, and this merit lies in the simplicity and clarity of the 
delivery and in the impact of the information itself, rather than 
in sound effects, musical background, and impassioned announce- 
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ment. Of course as with all general conclusions, this one is some- 
what exaggerated, and exceptions can be found, but the listener 
ratings of the dramatized informational programs are not much 
higher than those of the well-established talk and discussion pro- 
grams. Certainly shifts in time and sponsorship and topic produce 
much greater differences in size of audience than transition from 
straight to sugar-coated forms of presentation. 

A third misconception is what one might call the mousetrap fal- 
lacy. This reads: just build a good program, and people will beat a 
path to it. But that presupposes that the utility of a good educational 
program even approaches that of a good mousetrap, whereas it is 
in the line of the general argument here that it is very doubtful 
whether people feel this way. 

Thus it seems that the whole conception of educational broadcast- 
ing will have to be changed or, rather, enlarged. It will have to 
consist of two elements: first, building programs, and, second, get- 
ting people to listen to them by actually building an audience. These 
two types of effort should be considered as two inextricable parts of 
the same activity. No one should be considered a good educational 
broadcaster if his plans for going on the air do not include making 
sure that his program will find an audience, and make its way 
against competition for time and attention. 

When we come to consideration of actual ways of audience build- 
ing, we have to distinguish between a short-term and a long-term 
view. The short-term approach is to build audiences for programs 
which are already on the air or are now in the process of planning. 
Adopting this view, any organization which approaches a station 
or a network for time should first ask itself what audience it can 
deliver. If it is a national organization, has it planned to invite the 
local organizations to support the program and promote listening? 
If it is a local organization, has it explored all the possible outlets 
for publicity—the local department store, library, labor unions? 
“Why should we do so?” will be the question which might come 
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to the minds of those who are approached for their codperation. 
Has not the department store, the library, and the union enough 
work with promoting its own cause without bothering about other 
people’s radio programs? This objection brings us to the kernel of 
the whole idea of audience building. 

Audience building is something which works both ways, which 
not only gives audiences to radio programs, but also gives additional 
momentum and scope to the activities of those who engage in it. If 
there were space, we might pose the figure of a local official of an 
adult-education council and write from our imagination a history 
of his labors, achievements, and disappointments; of how he tried 
to arouse people’s interest in his cause; how he overcame their 
inertia; how he had to draw on the most unyielding resources be- 
cause he had no money to spend; how he was let down by out-of- 
town speakers and officers in the capital. He tried to break through 
a vicious circle in trying to overcome small-town atmosphere with 
small-town resources, which themselves created the small-town 
spirit. All this would make a magnificent story of social effort and 
social frustration. Suppose our hero were to decide as a last resort to 
exploit all available educational broadcasting and its related mate- 
rials in an effort to raise the intellectual pulse of the community. 
The radio brings prominent speakers over the air every evening, 
and our local leader provides a room for a listening group and then 
leads the discussion of the program himself. Where before no one 
cared for the pamphlets he wanted to distribute, he can now point 
to the fact that the topic they treat will be discussed on the radio 
next week, and all the prestige of the radio will come to his support. 
If previously he had to play the role of the powder which drove the 
bullet forward, he can now be the trigger which releases the ever 
present energy of the many suitable radio programs. He can now 
canalize the available supply of radio into his community, whereas 
previously he had also to provide whatever material he wanted in 
addition to clearing the channels. 
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This kind of institutionalization of radio has hardly begun. It 
could be done and will have to be done, and only then will radio 
have found its place in the cultural life of the nation. Actually, all 
the ideas of using radio in this way for cultural promotion only 
utilize ideas of propaganda which have proved successful in other 
fields. A manufacturer who advertises a product over the air will 
certainly get in touch with his local dealers, make them aware of 
the program, give them window displays which refer to the pro- 
gram—briefly, he will create as close a local tie-up with this program 
as possible. Similar efforts are true in the political field. A few men 
who have built a following through radio speeches have done so by 
creating at the same time local organizations which utilize this 
steady stream of speeches. The local organization has the easy and 
concrete goal of making people listen to the speeches, and the speech 
gives direction to the people whom the local organization has 
lined up. 

But has not the discussion shifted from what the broadcaster 
should do to build an audience to what the local organizations can 
do with radio? It has, and by purpose, for we wanted to show that 
the idea of audience building goes far beyond the immediate goal 
of the educational broadcaster. If he spends more initial effort on 
the building of his audience, in addition to merely putting on his 
program, he will find himself moving in a stream which is fed by 
many other springs in the community. But now to go back to the 
techniques of audience building which the educator can learn-from 
the commercial broadcaster. 

The announcement in the local newspaper and the distribution of 
posters have to be used as a matter of course. The cross-announcing 
from other radio programs is very helpful if the consent of the radio 
station can be obtained. One of the special difficulties of a new pro- 
gram is that it has to be content with those listeners who tune in by 
coincidence, while more established programs have a regular audi- 


ence. The latter type, with sympathy of purpose for the new pro- 
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gram, will lose nothing by granting time for a special announcement 
of the newcomer on the air. Then there are always local groups 
which will be especially susceptible to the appeals of a new program. 
If it is a program on art, then students in art schools and visitors to 
museums should be informed. For a public-affairs program people 
in political meetings or at forum discussions should be approached. 
It is an important part of all audience building to canvass the situa- 
tion in order to find out where promotion could be directed with the 
greatest chance of effect. And one should never be deceived into 
believing that by now every one knows about the older program. 
Many studies have shown that even programs which have been on 
the air for many years are known to only a small part of the listen- 
ing population. The educational broadcaster makes a very natural 
mistake when he assumes that because he thinks about his program 
day and night, every one else must at least have heard about it. It 
probably takes a year or two to make the existence of a program 
known to a small part of the community. 

A most important aspect of audience building is a regular time 
schedule. If a program is known to come at the same time every 
day or week, it has a far better chance of building a following than 
if it is shifted all over the schedule. The educational broadcaster 
who is sure he has something to offer and an audience for his mes- 
sage had better come to strict terms with the station regarding time. 

While the responsibility for thorough planning and publicity 
should be laid upon the educators, past failures to gain audiences 
for their broadcasts should certainly not be charged to them alone. 
Since all but a few of them are on the air by the grace of the net- 
works, and are given the leavings of the time and effort of the 
broadcasters, they have in some cases worked against insuperable 
difficulties. Shifts in time and undesirable periods have been the 
most common of these. 

It may be helpful to exhort the listeners themselves to be the pro- 
moters of a program. Pertinent studies have shown that people who 
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listen to educational programs make it a point to persuade others 
to do the same, and this missionary propensity can well be used by 
the broadcaster. It has even been tried with success to begin a pro- 
gram by saying that for the first two or three minutes there will be 
only music played, so that the present listeners can go to the tele- 
phone and invite others to participate in the worth-while event to 
come. 

Enlisting listeners’ aid in keeping programs on the air is a sound 
policy from the point of view of audience building and also of net- 
work relations. Moreover, this helps to do one thing which educa- 
tors often overlook; i.e., to build a sense of participation in the 
program among the listeners. Commercial programs, much more 
generally than is the case with “public-service” shows, make the 
audience feel that they have something to do with the program, by 
playing request numbers, holding contests or quizzes, or even giv- 
ing free gifts to people who write in. Educators have never drawn on 
this desire of the listener to share in the program to any considerable 
extent. 

Educational broadcasters have possibilities of promotion which 
commercial broadcasters do not. Schools will not object to guides 
to good listening being distributed among school children, which 
will make them and their parents aware of the good programs in 
existence. It is often worth while to combine this kind of publicity 
with a questionnaire asking who actually listens to the programs. 
The returns might give leads about what kind of further efforts 
would be most suitable. 

There is another possibility which might be very successful, al- 
though somewhat more expensive. If an expecially good quarter 
hour of a program series is put on a recording disc, it can be played 
at meetings of local organizations, and combined with a discussion 
on what the program is intended for, how it is made, and how well 
it accomplishes its purpose. Such a procedure might well arouse 
the interest of people present at the meeting, and make them listen- 
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ers and promoters of the program in their own social groups. This 
leads back again to the idea of tying in with local organizations 
which pursue cultural goals similar to those of the program spon- 
sors. Teaching those organizations how to utilize the program for 
their own educational purposes will always remain the most suc- 
cessful form of audience building. 

This brings us at last to the long-term aspects of audience building. 
It is a historical accident rather than a psychological necessity that 
people who do not read do not listen to serious radio programs 
either, indeed do not learn by listening at all. Educational broad- 
casting does not yet have its own following, but out of many efforts 
toward audience building which should be made in connection 
with program series there should and will develop a tradition of 
serious listening. There are millions of people who will read no 
more in their lifetime, but who could be gained for serious listening. 
Listening is not so much easier than reading that every uneducated 
person will naturally turn to listening to education over the air, but 
it does actually require less effort to change a man from a nonread- 
ing person to a serious listener than it does to develop him into a 
reader. The trouble during the past decade has been that educators 
thought they need do nothing in order to make people listen to 
them. As a result many have become completely discouraged by the 
lack of results and have left the air. The right solution is to under- 
stand some of the things that have to be done in order to get a hear- 
ing for educational radio. 

Only a few suggestions can be made here as to some definite steps 
in long-range planning. It should include, for one thing, the de- 
velopment of radio criticism and standards for judging radio per- 
formance which will stimulate finer production as well as listener 
judgment. Variety could find in 1940 no radio column worthy of 
the award it planned to grant in this field; such columns at the 
present time are about on the level with the cheap motion-picture 
gossip columns; there are no serious reviews of radio programs. 
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The recognition of radio writing as literature, with its own require- 
ments and standards, began probably with Archibald MacLeish’s 
introduction to his Fall of the City. Now the printing of radio’s 
annual “bests” edited by Wylie, however much one agrees or dis- 
agrees with the selections, fastens good scripts into a usable form 
for study. This is probably a necessary preliminary to another 
hoped-for experiment: the encouragement of educational groups 
and institutions to review, evaluate, and argue the place of radio in 
the cultural and social setting. Nothing will do more to remind the 
radio industry of its obligation to give public service than a public 
enlightened to the fact that this is its due. It is doubtful whether 
more than a small fraction of the listening public does know the 
terms on which broadcasting is licensed, or that the broadcaster 
has any responsibility for preserving standards other than the ever 
apparent moral ones. Critical listening could and should be taught 
in the schools, as is the evaluation of literary material. Where this 
has been done, as in Los Angeles and Ohio, the experiment is too 
young for results to be known, but they should be watched for. The 
development of clearing houses for information on educational radio 
experience and material has begun in such noteworthy examples as 
the Office of Education, with its programs, script exchange, and the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council, which produces programs perti- 
nent to the activities of local organizations and at the same time uses 
them for the promotion of listening. 

If educators see the idea of audience building in all its implica- 
tions, then they will help to institutionalize serious listening, and 
thus overcome the main obstacle to radio’s cultural future. 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld is director of Columbia University’s Office of Radio Research, which is 
endowed by the Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose of studying the role which radio 
plays in the lives of American listeners. 
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EDUCATING THE PARENTS 


STEPHEN S. JACKSON 


Whenever there is mention of education by means of radio, the 
immediate reaction is negative. The educator says, “Radio cannot 
be used for truly educational purposes.” The broadcaster says, “Oh, 
here’s another of those dull programs which will raise the Crosley 
rating of our competitors.” The adult thinks, “Children’s programs 
—none of my concern.” And the child reacts by exclaiming, “More 
school!” 

There is one aspect of education by radio, however, which belies 
all four, and which proves that no more than the surface has been 
touched. I refer to educational programs for adults on a specific 
subject in which they have a positive, emphatic, and continuous 
interest—children. The popularity of children as a focus of radio 
interest has been established by the highly successful children’s 
hours, and by such recent innovations as the Quiz Kids. Neverthe- 
less, comparatively few broadcasters—or educators, for that matter 
—have thought of the potentialities of radio as a medium for educat- 
ing parents with respect to their children. It is true that there have 
been lectures on how to conserve the child’s health; discussions of 
child rearing; interviews with authorities on child welfare. These 
attempts have been quite few, however, and have met with varying 
success. 

Apart from sporadic attempts to publicize through radio the activ- 
ities of specific social agencies, it is safe to say that there has been 
almost no effort made to educate parents with respect to the social 
and psychological well-being of their youngsters. The Bureau of 
which I am director last year presented two series of broadcasts 
which, while they were admittedly experimental and highly tenta- 
tive, point the way, I believe, to a more effective use of radio in this 
sphere. 


The Bureau for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency is an 
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agency of New York City’s government, functioning within the 
Domestic Relations Court. It was established in June 1940, to reduce 
the incidence of delinquent behavior by attacking the causative fac- 
tors. Our preventive work is being conducted on a number of fronts, 
but much of our activity is concerned with education—the educa- 
tion of children, of parents, of the entire public, toward the end that 
delinquency may be curtailed. 

The Bureau’s radio programs were broadcast on WNYC, New 
York’s municipal station. The first series was concerned with 
dramatizing—for the benefit of parents, teachers, and other adults 
interested in the welfare of children—some of the major contribu- 
ting causes of delinquent behavior. The title of the series was “Why 
Children Come to Court,” and while we did not pretend to give the 
whole answer, we did hope to indicate to listening adults some of 
the causative factors. The thesis of the series was that while it may 
appear that a child is “just plain bad,” in most instances there are 
sociopsychological factors which underlie the child’s misbehavior 
and delinquency. 

The opening scene in each broadcast was laid in the courtroom. 
The complainant stated the case against the child, and the judge 
then called the youngster up to the bench and proceeded to question 
him and his parents, or other witnesses. The case was then ad- 
journed to a future date, pending an investigation and report by the 
probation officer of the court. In the next scene, the probation officer 
presented his report, analyzing the various aspects of the child’s life 
—his school record, his health, his mental status, his religious train- 
ing, and the economic position of his family, and so on. When the 
report had been concluded, the judge turned to the expert who was 
the guest of the week and requested his opinion on the case. The 
guests were men and women of considerable prominence in their 
sphere, and their analyses were sound and constructive. In each case, 
of course, the case had been so presented that one contributing cause 
of delinquency was particularly prominent, and the guest, while 
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giving due acknowledgment to other factors, selected the main one 
and indicated how the delinquency might have been prevented. 

As the series progressed, we discovered a fact familiar to every 
radio expert: the listener is interested in drama, not in dry and dull 
“reports.” Accordingly, we resorted, to an increasing extent, to a 
variety of dramatic techniques common to broadcasting. Thus, we 
introduced sound effects and “flashbacks.” We broke down the 
probation officer’s report into a series of fadeouts; and in some in- 
stances we dispensed with the probation officer altogether. The 
result was that at the end we had radio programs which were filled 
with dramatic appeal, and which had lost none of their soundness, 
accuracy, or value from the legal and sociological viewpoints. 

Our second series, “Preventing Delinquency,” was in the nature 
of a sequel to “Why Children Come to Court.” Whereas, in the first 
series, we indicated some of the outstanding contributing cases of 
delinquency in an endeavor to promote understanding of the child, 
in the second group of broadcasts we described some of the excellent 
work being done to forestall potential delinquency. “Preventing 
Delinquency” was, in effect, a dramatized directory of social-service 
agencies, for we presented in dramatic form each week the services 
of a different organization concerned with the wholesome develop- 
ment of children. We presented both private and public agencies, 
and, on each broadcast, an executive of the agency was our guest. 
The programs thus served a double purpose: 

1. They were informative, notifying parents of some of the serv- 
ices available for those with difficult children; the broadcasts served 
also as constructive publicity for the agencies. 

2. They were educational, suggesting some of the techniques used 
by trained social workers in dealing with children’s problems. 

In both series of broadcasts, the Bureau emphasized and reiterated 
that the cases dramatized were typical rather than actual. They had 
been adapted from the records of the Children’s Court and the ex- 
periences of the various agencies, but all identifying details were 
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altered. So cautious were we, indeed, that in each program of “Why 
Children Come to Court,” the delinquent was named John—or 
Jane—Smith, to emphasize further the anonymity of the children. 

The success of our experiment is indicated in part by the words 
of praise the Bureau has received from professional social workers, 
and from publicity people engaged in social-work interpretation. 
More significant to us, however, has been the response of the radio 
audience. A number of inquiries have been addressed to the Bureau 
following some of the broadcasts, in which the writers say, “Johnny 
Smith was just like my boy,” or “What Dr. ————— said was so 
true; I know a case just like that.” Some listeners wrote to ask for 
copies of the scripts, in order to “show it to someone.” By the re- 
action of the layman, we saw that our message was reaching the 
very persons most vitally concerned. The Bureau’s efforts to educate 
by radio were, to be sure, experimental, but I believe the results dem- 
onstrate, at least in our own sphere of endeavor, the value of making 
our educational appeal directly to the home, an opportunity which 
is unique to radio. 


Stephen S. Jackson is a justice of the Domestic Relations Court and director of the Bureau 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency in New York City. He was professor of social 
legislation on the staff of the Fordham University School of Sociology, and is now a member 
of the Executive Committee of the New York State Conference of Social Work. 
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ADULT EDUCATION BY RADIO: 
TOO LITTLE? TOO LATE?’ 


PARKER WHEATLEY 


World events make adult education by radio in the spring of 1941 
a subject for sharp analysis and urgent action. The needed action 
derives from the great question now before the American people: 
What should be the role of the United States in World War II? All 
other issues arise from this fundamental question. Americans are 
seriously divided on this question and its corollaries, between groups 
and individually within their own minds. A majority want to give 
all-out aid to Britain and equally want to keep out of the war. Can 
these positions be reconciled in action? Certainly, if the American 
people are to make responsible decisions on their role in the war, 
they need the widest possible information upon all issues involved, 
and the deepest possible understanding of the probable consequences 
of their decisions. Furthermore, they need a clear program for the 
future to guide their conduct in the world after the war. 

Radio is the tool of communication for the task ahead. No other 
instrument is as powerful as radio in swift, decisive influence upon 
public opinion. No other instrument can simultaneously, dramati- 
cally unite all citizens to consider critical problems. Radio has the 
responsibility and the opportunity for significant service to Ameri- 
can defense and democracy in presenting balanced, honest discus- 
sion of the issues and the nation’s future course. Because educational 
or public-service programs concerned with the problems which 
cluster around our role in the war are the most importantin all radio 
today, they require special consideration. Also, network programs, 
because they are national in scope, and will probably continue to 


* This article is an attempt to draw some practical conclusions immediately applicable to 
adult education by radio as of April 14, 1941. Research material referred to throughout is 
largely from the Office of Radio Research, established by the Rockefeller Foundation, origi- 
nally at Princeton University, and now at Columbia University, directed by Dr. Paul S. 
Lazarsfeld, and his associates, Dr. Frank Stanton of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
Dr. Hadley Cantril, of Princeton University. 
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dominate the radio scene in public affairs, should be the focus of 
any such analysis. Furthermore, these national network programs 
are intended for the adult population essentially, and it is the adults 
who will decide the issues. Then, if there can be agreement on 
the urgency and necessity of information and understanding of our 
role in the war, on the responsibility of radio in communicating 
these essentials, and on the need for analysis of the programs which 
will carry the burden of this communication, these questions re- 
quire an answer. Do enough adults listen to educational programs 
on the vital public issues? If they do not, why do they not? Does it 
matter if they do not? And if it does matter, what should be done? 

Is a weekly audience of three or four million, or an exceptional 
maximum of ten million, who now listen to the leading educational 
programs on vital national issues, such as the University of Chicago 
Round Table, the People’s Platform, and America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, enough? Leading entertainment programs attract audi- 
ences up to thirty or forty million listeners. Are radio jokes more 
important to the American people than discussions of issues which 
deeply concern them? Who are the three or four or ten million? A 
partial answer is revealed in a study of audiences of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air during the 1938—1939 season, in which 
they were classified according to income groups. H. M. Beville, Jr., 
reported this relative appeal of Town Meeting: “Upper income 
group index, 147; middle group 113; lower, 75. This heavy skewing 
toward the upper groups is characteristic of educational programs 
of serious content.” 

To point the question “Do enough adults listen?”, consider the 
tendency revealed in Mr. Beville’s analysis to the correlation be- 
tween economic level and cultural level. The more serious the con- 
tent of radio programs, the less their relative popularity among the 
lower income and cultural groups. Yet, the lower the cultural group, 
the greater the amount of radio listening. In short, those who listen 
most to the radio listen least to these educational programs. 
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Obviously our present educational programs in public affairs do 
not reach the people who, judged according to American standards 
of an informed electorate, most need to listen. And the seriousness 
of this problem is more critical when correlated with the fact that 
the lower the economic and cultural level, the less the reading in 
the area of current events. Thus, many millions of adults neither 
listen to the radio for objective examination of vital issues, nor do 
they read about them in any significant degree. Yet it is just this 
larger section of the population which by its vote or the sheer weight 
of collective opinion may dominantly influence important decisions 
which shall be binding upon all. Perhaps this section of the popula- 
tion is not necessarily less able to decide correctly on these questions 
than others of the population. But such people, it is clear, are ex- 
posed to less objective, balanced examination of important issues 
than the seriousness of the problems would seem to require in the 
American democracy. 

Pertinent data on listening habits is reported in Radio and the 
Printed Page, by Dr. Paul S. Lazarsfeld, as part of the Office of 
Radio Research study undertaken in Erie County, Ohio, in the 
months preceding the last presidential election. A group of fifteen 
hundred people were interviewed in the spring of 1940 on their 
expected preferences for sources of information in the campaign. 
Those who expected radio or newspapers to be the chief source of 
information were classified according to whether or not they had 
graduated from high school. Somewhat less than twenty per cent 
of the 75,000,000 adults in the United States has graduated from 
high school. 

The importance of the radio as a source of information was much 
greater among those on the lower educational level, although, at 
the same time, their interest in the presidential election was less. 
But those who did have an interest in the election clearly preferred 
the radio; that is, the more personal, direct presentation of election 
issues by the candidates themselves. In each of the two groups inter- 
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viewed, however, preference for the radio increased the greater the 
interest in the election. Dr. Lazarsfeld suggested that those who had 
less interest in the election might be guided to a greater extent by 
local influences, which would be transmitted more by local news- 
papers than by radio. But it seems possible to conclude from such 
data as has been published from this study that those who ordinarily 
listen less to the usual educational or public-affairs programs in the 


Jower cultural and economic groups did expect to listen to the radio 


to some extent for information during the campaign. And their 
listening, by the nature of the political campaign, preponderantly 
would be to candidates, that is, to direct propaganda, rather than to 
the balanced propaganda of radio’s leading discussion programs. 

The distribution of the vote in the election clearly bears upon the 
problem, although it cannot be assumed absolutely that lower cul- 
tural and economic status necessarily means that a voter is less quali- 
fied to judge correctly between political candidates. All voters tend 
to vote in the direction of their backgrounds and interests, without 
too much respect to so-called objective, impartial judgment of politi- 
cal arguments. Further data from the Erie County study, published 
in Life magazine, November 11, 1940, establishes this relative pre- 
disposition of all voters. 

Dr. George Gallup’s analysis of the economic stratification of the 
vote in the election also helps our analysis: the two lowest economic 
groups of the population, the middle (earning from twenty to fifty 
dollars per week) and the lower (earning less than twenty dollars 
per week) voted respectively 53 per cent and 69 per cent for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, while the upper income groups (earning fifty dol- 
lars per week or more) voted 28 per cent for him. Dr. Gallup’s 
summary on December 9, 1940, of the larger patterns revealed in the 
election are: 


1. President Roosevelt’s relative success in holding the greater part of 
the labor vote and the vote of the lower income group, despite defections 
in major social and economic class. 

2. The increasing stratification of the voting on an economic basis. 
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3. The important role played by new voters including both those who 
had just come of voting age and those who voted in 1940 but did not vote 
four years ago. The indications are that the President’s share of the new 
voters’ ballots accounted for more than half of his 5,000,000 majority 
throughout the country. 


The increasing stratification of the vote on economic class lines is 
especially significant for the future. When the entire Erie County 
research is published, there will be much more information on the 
importance of this trend, of radio’s part in it, and of the influence of 
radio on the 5,000,000 majority who decided the election of President 
Roosevelt. But, from Dr. Lazarsfeld’s study of election information 
source preferences, and of political predisposition in Erie County, 
perhaps even now it may safely be inferred that the greater part of 
the voters in both major parties among the lower and middle in- 
come groups were not listeners to discussion broadcasts on election 
issues and candidates. Rather, they listened largely to candidates 
themselves, to direct, uncontroverted propaganda. And all research 
in radio, including Dr. Lazarsfeld’s report on predisposition, indi- 
cates that such listening to one-sided propaganda usually is to rein- 
force pre-existing attitudes. Clearly, then, adult education by radio 
in the realm of political issues has failed in the main to reach deeply 
into the population. 

“If enough adults do not listen, why do they not?” The simplest 
reply of course would be that they cannot think on the level of 
present educational discussion programs. Perhaps they cannot, but 
should they be dismissed therefore as below our consideration and 
as unimportant ? 

For the moment, more is known about why people listen to 
programs than why they do not, and political broadcasting and 
commercial broadcasting offer tentative answers to the question. 
First, President Roosevelt attracts huge radio audiences equalling 
those of leading sponsored programs. His skill as a radio speaker is 
important, but underlying his skill is the ability to speak to the peo- 
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ple of themselves and of their interests, the ability to appeal to their 
predispositions on the one hand, and to utilize those predispositions 
to convince his hearers of new courses of action which seem to them 
compatible with their pre-existing attitudes. Do radio’s adult educa- 
tional programs in public affairs successfully utilize this technique, 
even though their purpose, ordinarily expressed, is to stimulate fur- 
ther thinking, discussion, reading, rather than to suggest decision or 
action? Dr. Lazarsfeld’s research supports the conclusion that when 
the interests of individuals with less formal education are more 
clearly involved, and presented in the highly personal manner em- 
ployed by the political speaker, many more people will listen to 
programs on public issues than will listen to the usual educational 
discussions of the same issues. 

In the case of a presidential campaign, of course, other influences 
are at work. The tradition of political interest is present. But even 
more important and above this fact, the citizen’s importance in 
public life is constantly emphasized, as at no other time, and he is 
made to feel himself valued. This identification with important 
events in which his decision counts is reinforced by his identifica- 
tion with the special interests of his group, labor, for example. Quite 
the opposite to this identification occurs, however, in much of our 
educational broadcasting. Such a conclusion may be an inference, 
but Dr. Lazarsfeld’s study of “Professor Quiz” seems to support it. 
In his gratification study of Professor Quiz, he warns that the find- 
ings are not conclusive, but rather a sample of one of three possible 
procedures, the others being content analysis and stratification of 
audience. Nevertheless, common experience confirms his tentative 
conclusions. Those interviewed in the study were selected from the 
lower income group, in which the majority had a grammar or high- 
school education, excepting for one college graduate, unsuccessful 
in business. 

Two outstanding conclusions significant for this analysis were 
that the quiz program was an outlet for resentment against people 
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who have a formal education, against the “college man,” and, sec- 
ond, an “almost hysterical stress on the ‘average man,’ ” with which 
the listeners interviewed identified themselves. Yet this competitive 
appeal was not the incentive to listening to Professor Quiz most 
emphatically stressed. Rather, it was the “educational value” of the 
program. And there was the additional important appeal of “find- 
ing out about myself.” Sporting appeal, although mentioned, was 
minor. Dr. Lazarsfeld’s conclusion that “we do not know of any 
educational broadcaster who would present [a woman’s serial, a 
‘how to get along’ program or] a quiz contest” is highly suggestive 
for adult education by radio. In short, too often our efforts are those 
of “upper-class people” who “try to enforce their educational stand- 
ards over the radio, but lower-class people do not accept them, 
because such standards are not adjusted to their point of view.” 
Then, does it matter that they do not listen to our educational 
programs, even if we know why? The great question before the 
nation today of the role of the United States in the war, and the 
complex political and economic problems which arise out of our 
position as a world power cannot be answered by the three or four 
to ten million people who listen to serious programs, however much 
they may believe they know what is best for the remaining seventy 
million adults of the nation. If we believe in democracy and honestly 
wish to develop the ability of our population in intelligent, objective 
examination of vital issues, we must accept the unique role which 
radio as a medium imposes upon us. In the present world situation, 
adult education by radio somehow must find a way, and soon, to 
interest the other millions who do not accept our present efforts. 
The problems before the nation demand the consideration of all 
the people, if democracy means anything. If adult education by 
radio is to fulfill its obligations and opportunities in our time, it 
must adapt its programs to meet the needs of the less well educated, 
the more suggestible, those who read less and listen more, those 
who have fewer cultural opportunities and abilities, numerically, 
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the 95 per cent of the American people who have not shared in 
higher education. 

Then, what to do: Adult education by radio in the discussion of 
vital national issues must (1) build its present programs or create 
new ones which will attract and hold the attention of many more 
millions of our people; (2) move swiftly and decisively to make 
such programs the main theater of radio today, supporting these 
program efforts by all-out publicity and promotion which we know 
how to do so effectively for commercial programs; (3) and fight 
vigorously to maintain radio’s freedom to discuss vital national issues 
against any or all opposing forces. In short, the full democratic func- 
tion of the American system of radio broadcasting must be realized 
by making our serious programs genuinely democratic. Such a 
program of action can be urged even while recognizing the con- 
clusion of Dr. Lazarsfeld that the “social influences of radio will 
come about via its influence on the attitude and habits of the people, 
but this role of radio will vary according to the different turns our 
social system takes,” because adult education by radio in the spring 
of 1941 can vitally aid all the people in deciding the critical “turns” 
which the United States may take in the immediate and near future. 
Else in this world of violent and sudden shifts, we may discover that 


in the face of unparalleled opportunity, adult education by radio 
may have been too little and too late! 


Parker Wheatley, A.B., Butler University, 1928. Radio Director, Northwestern University, 
and Lecturer in Radio, School of Commerce. Producer, “Of Men and Books,” Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and “Reviewing Stand,” Mutual Broadcasting System. Formerly: Chief 
Announcer, Radio Station WFBM, Indianapolis, Indiana; Program Director and Assistant 
Manager, Radio Station KYW, Chicago; Account Executive, Aubrey, Moore and Wallace, 


Inc.; Assistant Director, University Broadcasting Council; Lecturer in Radio, University of 
Chicago. 
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SOME HYPOTHESES CONCERNING 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


GOODWIN WATSON 


ParT I 


In an earlier issue (September 1940) the writer presented fifty 
hypotheses concerning social change. These covered: (1) the origin 
of change; (2) standard sequences in major transformations; (3) 
direction of change; (4) leadership in social change; (5) charac- 
teristics of effective propaganda; (6) the matrix out of which major 
changes arise; and (7) the role of intellectuals in periods of rapid 
social change. This article continues the list, with special reference 
to: (8) mass participation; (9) the role of organized labor; (10) 
organization; (11) reaction against social change; and (12) some 
generalizations about revolution. 

The hypotheses are stated positively but not with dogmatic in- 
tent. There is some evidence for each, but in few cases is it conclu- 
sive. The purpose in publishing the list at this time is to invite 
criticism and to stimulate investigation. Attention will be increas- 
ingly centered upon postwar reconstruction in America and Europe, 
and many social psychologists will be anxious to direct their re- 
search upon fundamental problems with practical import. Perhaps 
these hypotheses will suggest clues. 


VIII. MASS PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


51. Those changes are most apt to be made which can be accomplished 
by convincing a few people; those which depend upon consent of the 
masses will come more slowly; those which wait for mass demands most 
slowly. 

52. Masses consent most readily to changes which involve a minimum 
of disturbance in their routines, customs, and habits of thought. 

53. Masses respond more readily in reaction against distress than in 
attraction toward a positively desirable goal. 
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54- Mass reactions are against specific ills; they tend to be partial and 
remedial in scope, not comprehensive or constructive in any large scale. 

55- Mass reactions tend to be conceived (rightly or wrongly) as a re- 
turn to a better state of things which once existed in the past, rather than 
as an advance toward a new, unknown, untried, promising future. 

56. The most probable large social change is one brought about by the 
accumulation of many minor adjustments, each made in an effort by 
some group to get rid of a particular source of discomfort. 

57. Effective changes are often largely made in actuality before they are 
recognized or demanded or put into law. 

Changes which are made in law or decree, before they have become part 
of common practice, are unstable. 

58. Misery of the masses does not usually lead to revolutionary ardor; 
if suffering is prolonged, the result is likely to be goallessness, disintegra- 
tion of will, and supine squalor. 

59. The changes which the masses demand will depend upon their 
“level of aspiration.” 

a) A decline in status is resented; there is aspiration to return to re- 

membered levels. 

b) A status below what others can be seen to enjoy is resented; tension 
increases with a sense of difference between one’s lot and that which 
others experience. 

c) Aspiration to an “ideal” which has not been realized in the previous 
experience of the individual or in the actual life of those around him 
is strong only in the case of a few idealists, intellectuals, prophets, 
and reformers. 

60. Most persons develop, in response to moral and social demands dur- 
ing childhood, so much feeling of guilt and inadequacy, that later misfor- 
tunes tend to be accepted as personally deserved, rather than attributed to 
basic social causes. Their will to social change is weakened by the suspi- 
cion that they have themselves been at fault; they aspire to personal 
salvation rather than to social reconstruction. 


IX. THE ROLE OF ORGANIZED LABOR IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


61. Most people feel themselves more vitally concerned in their pro- 
ducer functions than in their functions as consumers. Work gets more 
time and thought than purchasing. There is more kinship felt among 
fellow workers than among fellow shoppers. 
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62. Men who live alike tend to think alike; different ways of securing 
income result in different outlooks. 

On questions of economic and political action, there will be found more 
homogeneity within groups alike in occupation and income than will be 
found on the basis of similarity in age, race, sex, religion, region, or 
education. 

63. Most workers prefer to feel they belong to some “middle class”; 
only a minority are proud of working-class status. 

64. The average worker in American industry will soon be a high- 
school graduate. 

65. Although the efforts and gains of organized labor in the past have 
been directed largely toward immediate gains in wages or shorter hours, 
there is a trend today toward participation in planning, toward concern 
with the operation of the whole economic system, and toward participa- 
tion in political power. 

66. The rising class which is most likely to challenge the power of the 
business rulers today is a coalition of labor and intellectuals. 

a) The intellectuals (engineers, economists, statisticians, sociologists, 
political scientists, teachers, writers, artists) are increasingly essen- 
tial to the operation of a complex technical system of production and 
distribution, but they lack the strength, urgency, and drive of neces- 
sity which pushes organized labor forward. 

b) Organized labor, without the continuous codperation of technolo- 
gists, will be: shortsighted in pursuit of aims; in danger of control 
by bureaucracy which complacently accepts its privileges in the 
status quo; and unable to use its tremendous power to secure the 
wisest changes or to operate industry with greater success than do 
present owners. 

67. The growing separation between ownership and management, and 
the greater codperation between management and organized labor, will 
facilitate the new coalition. 

68. Although both producers and consumers may properly have a voice 
in the control of economic life, democracy will be furthered if the greater 
share of control is by consumers rather than by producers. 

a) An organization of consumers represents a broader cross section of 
the interests of society than does an organization of producers; pro- 
ducer groups are more likely than consumer groups to advance their 
own interests at too great cost to the common good. 
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b) Consumer interest tends to promote: higher quality of product; 
greater efficiency in production; elimination of waste in distribution. 
c) Producer interest tends to promote monopoly, with attendant evils. 


X. ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


69. A well-organized, smoothly codrdinated group can control many 
times their number of persons who are unorganized or are unskilled in 
organizational procedures. 

70. Superior social power, like superior mechanical power, when used 
by some is forced upon all. It is as futile to protest “blocs” as gunpowder. 

71. Those people who work in good organizations differ from the in- 
dependent individuals who “believe in” similar objectives. Those in 
organizations: 

a) give more time to the cause 

b) give more money to the cause 

c) subject their action to more criticism and counsel 

d) scatter their efforts less; develop specialization 

e) sustain morale better 

72. Those people are most useful in organizations, who: 

a) have been accustomed to exercise initiative in home, school, work, 
etc. 

b) have been accustomed to group thinking, codperation, committee 
work, and other organizational responsibilities in home, school, 
work, etc. 

c) are reasonably well-adjusted in their personalities so they do not 
need to make heavy demands upon their associates for satisfaction, 
or to vent their grievances against co-workers 

d) are well informed, competent, experienced in the area of work 

73. Dictatorship in organizations results from convergence of the need 
of the dictator to dominate and the psychological readiness of the subordi- 
nates to look for a hero, a strong man, a perfect being, whom they can 
serve and reverence. The current practice of families, schools, patriotic 
teaching, and religious education favors many attitudes which support 
dictatorships. 

74. Rebellion and military action against dictatorship usually leads not 
to democracy, but to counter-dictatorships. Dominance commonly arouses 
either submission or attack, but seldom codperation. Hence, tyrant suc- 
ceeds tyrant in a vicious circle. 
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75. The amount of agreement expected as a basis for membership in a 
good organization should be enough to prevent diffuse, uncodrdinated, 
irrelevant, contradictory actions by members; and yet so little as to leave 
room for freedom of thought, initiative, growth without purges for heresy. 

76. The larger the number of persons associated in an enterprise the 
more difficult it becomes to work out solutions which take account of the 
whole personality and entire life-situation of each participant. Even two 
people cannot touch at all points—with three, four, five, or more persons 
the number of common concerns progressively diminishes and the num- 
ber of competing or distracting or nonincluded interests steadily rises. 
Hence, the larger the organization the fewer the aspects of life it can deal 
with. Comprehensive social planning must necessarily be decentralized. 

77. Asa movement advances and an organization develops, each stage 
requires a somewhat different type of leadership. For example: 


a) Early days of unpopular minority—the outcast leader who can mobi- 
lize the aggressive impulses and resentments; can stand ostracism. 

b) Formation of solid organization—the genius for organization, for 
smooth coérdination, for getting detail taken care of, for harmoniz- 
ing conflicts. 

c) Expansion—the hero symbol; popular orator; successful, driving, 
forward-moving energizer. 

d) Opposition—the man of rock; unwavering; able to keep up morale 
in the face of defeats. 

e) Success—the man who can unite a divided group, who has the re- 
spect of the opposition, who can construct rather than attack. 

f) After having been long well established—the creative leader, who 
can introduce innovation, overcome rigidity, cut out deadwood, 
adapt to changing conditions. 


78. If both “moderate” and “extremist” organizations exist during a 
period when minor reforms apparently suffice to keep the system work- 
ing, few persons will join extremist groups. When a crisis occurs, and the 
inadequacy of the old regime becomes more obvious, the “moderate” 
organizations become more radical but this process is too slow to hold 
their membership. The more pronounced tendency is to leave the “mod- 
erate” organizations and leaders and to seek out the “extremists” who 
have long been rejected and criticized. 
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XI. REACTION AGAINST SOCIAL CHANGE 


79. Because of social inertia and the tendency of cultures to perpetuate 
themselves, most movements for change fail. The defender of the status 
quo usually does not need to bother to go into action at all. 

80. When a movement for change begins to gather momentum, then a 
reaction arises. The more rapid and drastic the proposal for change, the 
more intense and violent will be the opposition. 

81. The most successful attacks on social change are likely to be 
made by means of: 

a) ridicule 

b) charge that it is visionary, impractical 

c) charge that its leaders are corrupt, grafting 

d) charge of sexual immorality 

e) charge of religious atheism 

f) charge that racial or national or regional “outsiders” run the affair 

82. Local and national loyalties are stronger, in most working-class 
people than are class loyalties. 

83. No movement succeeds without experiencing serious setbacks, 
disappointments, periods of apparent defeat. 

84. As an issue nears a decisive point, public opinion which may pre- 
viously have been normally distributed about a moderate position with 
a few at each extreme, or may have been piled up in a J-curve of conform- 
ists with only a few rebels, divides into two opposite camps. The distribu- 
tion is markedly bimodal; the modes draw apart; the center positions 
are depleted and the more vigorous elements assemble at the extremes. 
At this stage compromise positions are rejected by both sides; middle- 
of-the-road people are weak and futile. 


XII. CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 


85. The more severe and extensive the repressions in a group, the more 
violent and excessive will be the emotions and actions in a struggle which 
promises release. 

86. When power is great, violence is weak. 

When the new order challenges authority before the new has sufficient 
power—or when the old counterattacks after it has lost power readily “g 
to subdue—then the most terrible violence occurs. . 

87. A revolt against those who have used violence will be violent. 

88. The danger point in reform is part way between an old order, 
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weakened first by its own inadequacy and later by attempted reforms, 
and a succeeding order toward which the reforms point but which is not 
far enough developed and integrated to make much contribution. So- 
cieties may fall between two stools. 

It is difficult to achieve material efficiency or spiritual contentment in 
a transition society. 

89. Revolutionary movements have certain distinct advantages over 
reform movements: 

a) more powerful myths 

b) more wholehearted participation 

c) can offer eventually more perquisites 

d) are less restricted by conventional forms of action 

go. These are to be balanced against liabilities of revolution, such as: 

a) threat to security in many areas—particularly in an interdependent 

society 

b) absence of realistic, practical evidence of improvement 

c) increase in unpredictable factors, unexpected outcomes 

d) the outlaw role of promoters of revolution 

gt. Most revolutions are unexpected. 

a) Although “in the air” it is thought they will not come for another 

generation. 

b) They are begun by acts which were not intended to start revolutions. 

c) Their growth often dismays those who have been caught up by the 

movement and cannot escape. 

92. Revolutions are followed by reactions which reduce but do not 
eliminate revolutionary gains. 

93. Revolutions commonly disappoint the idealists and enthusiasts 
who support them; neither the means used nor the ends achieved come 
up to expectations. 

94. Revolutions are periods of restructuring of social Gestalten; they 
are necessarily preceded by long periods of development in which old 
social patterns have become inadequate and new ones have begun to 
emerge; they are necessarily followed by long periods of readjustment 
and effort to achieve harmony and equilibrium within the new structure. 


Goodwin Watson is professor of education in the department of psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he teaches a course in the Psychology of Social Change. 
He is chairman of the Committee of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
which is preparing a yearbook on the psychology of social change. 


A NEW COURSE IN THE SOCIAL-STUDIES 
CURRICULUM FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


JOSEPH HIRSH 


The accusation has been made repeatedly in recent years that the 
social sciences are destined to remain descriptive and academic. 
Methodologists have replied to this accusation by propounding 
“scientific systems.” Educators, recognizing the malleability of the 
social sciences and their interdependence with the changing char- 
acter, needs, and problems of society, have met this challenge in part 
by introducing new courses in the social studies into the curriculum. 
Since this process is still largely exploratory, attention is invited to a 
consideration of a course on a sociology of medicine in the social- 
studies divisions of colleges and universities. 

The provision of “adequate” medical care has been one of the 
burning issues of democracy for more than a decade. Studies on 
the multifacet problems of medical care by public health, medical, 
social-scientific, social-work, and community organizations and 
individuals have continued unabated during the past thirty years. 
Today, this field has become a distinct sphere for practical action. 
It seems important, therefore, that this action be charted on an in- 
tellectual rather than controversial basis as a field of research and 
teaching. Davis has already indicated areas of research in this field 
for physicians, sociologists, economists, and historians. He bases 
such research on the thesis that it 


does not involve merely a study of the relations between the medical and 
the social sciences, or between medical practice and social institutions. 
The study of these relationships is sometimes involved, but the essential 
elements are a body of phenomena, not merely relationships. The phe- 
nomena are such that they are influenced or “determined” both by ele- 
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ments which are usually regarded as “medical” and also by elements 
which are usually regarded as “social” or “economic.” 


The study of these phenomena—of the medical profession as an 
in-group, as a group interacting with society, and of professional 
and public medical problems—points to the possibility of inclusion 
within the collegiate curriculum of a course on a sociology of 
medicine. 

Despite the fact that physicians, public-health workers, and medi- 
cal scientists have long engaged in medical economic studies, have 
actively participated in plans for the provision of medical care, and 
have been responsible for initiating courses on these subjects in 
schools of medicine and public health,’ they generally regard the 
sociology of medicine as outside their scope of intellectual interest. 
Social scientists have contributed significantly to this field, but, like 
other professional investigators, they have approached particular 
areas only, in many cases viewing them as isolated units each within 
a special frame of institutional reference. A recent and rather en- 
couraging development has been the incorporation of courses on 
the sociology of medicine in curricula of liberal-arts colleges. In a 
survey of 230 colleges and universities throughout the United States, 
139 were found to offer a total of 715 courses (112 devoting full time 
and 603 part time) in this field.’ Although a beginning, here, too, we 
find planless, inadequate, and unilateral consideration of the field. 
In many instances the subject matter seems to have infiltrated grad- 
ually into the curriculum rather than placed there through planned 
effort. Thus, despite the recognition by social scientists and educa- 
tors that problems in particular areas cannot be explored, stated, and 


* M. M. Davis, “Wanted: Research in the Economic and Social Aspects of Medicine,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, vol. 13, no. 4, October 1935. 

*K. Roberts and M. M. Davis, “Teaching of Medical Economics to Undergraduate Medical 
Students,” Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, vol. 13, no. 6, November 
1938. 

*J. Hirsh and E. G. Pritchard, Teaching of Social Medicine in Liberal Arts Colleges. United 
States Public Health Reports, vol. 55, no. 45, November 8, 1940. 
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solved in vacuo, we find the weaknesses of many courses relating to 
the sociology of medicine to result from this very failing. 

It has been stated often enough to be a truism—that the applica- 
tion of the medical sciences to the practice of medicine is dependent 
largely upon elements outside of these sciences, within the domain 
of social factors. If this be the case, with what should a sociology of 
medicine be concerned ? 

Broadly speaking, its interest lies in an examination and appraisal 
of the achievements, practices, ideals, and acceptance of the arts and 
sciences of medicine, of medical practitioners and institutions in 
terms of the total social situation. A sociology of medicine should 
deal with the impact of social forces upon the sciences, teachings 
and precepts, and practices of medicine in an effort to learn how 
they are influenced or conditioned by these forces and how they, in 
turn, influence the total social situation. 

Economic determinism has been written up and talked about so 
much that it is almost threadbare. Some students adhere rigidly to 
this doctrine. Very few, if any, on the other hand, hold that eco- 
nomics plays no determining role in man’s extra-economic exist- 
ence. The dependence of medicine upon economics needs critical 
study. Tacitly we agree that social and economic factors influence 
medical education, organization and institutions, and medical prac- 
tice. But how are these influences exerted and what are their effects ? 

This calls for an examination of medical education ; of premedical 
requirements and methods of selecting students; of medical schools 
and teaching facilities—their organization, administration, and 
financial structure; of quasimedical groups, .e., osteopaths, chiro- 
practors, etc.; of the character and duration of medical training and 
their effect upon the establishment of an in-group. 

Leaving the student, we turn now to the physician. What role 
does he play in contemporary society ? How does this compare with 
that of the priest-physician of ancient times and in other periods of 


*R. L. Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939). 
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history? To what extent do social and economic factors influence 
his prestige and status? These questions can be answered only by 
the study of general economic conditions and social trends during 
various periods; by an understanding of the attitudes and values of 
various cultural groups toward physicians; by an appraisal of mod- 
ern medical organization; i.e., “organized medicine” and its influ- 
ence on physicians in molding medical thought and practice as well 
as their attitudes toward social action.’ Studies of the political, social, 
religious, and ethical values of physicians themselves require exami- 
nation in this connection. 

A sociology of medicine demands the study of the technological 
history of medicine and of its component and related sciences, how 
they are conditioned and how they in turn affect the costs, organiza- 
tion, and distribution of medical services. Among other things, the 
diffusion rate of medical discoveries into general practice must be 
explored. This suggests an examination of the machinery that exists 
for the dissemination of information within the profession as well 
as to the public. The failure of medical technologies to diffuse into 
the practice of medicine suggests further that type of investigation, 
pursued by Stern’ for many years, concerning the causes for the lag 
between the formulation of scientific theories, the discovery of new 
products or the invention of techniques, and their acceptance or 
rejection by one or both—the profession and the public. These rea- 
sons will be found to result from any or all of the following causes: 
professional jealousy, opposition because of professional or social 
vested interests, and because they are inimical to the religious prac- 
tices or cultural traditions. To understand these reasons fully, the 
professional, ethical, economic, political, and social values of society 


and of the “group within a group,” the medical profession, should 
be studied. 


°O. Garceau, “Organized Medicine Enforces Its ‘Party Line,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
vol. 4, no. 3, September 1940. 

*B. J. Stern, Social Factors in Medical Progress (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1927). A new book on this subject has just been completed (1940). 
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The political and economic structure of the state and its effect 
upon medical discovery, organization, practices, and methods of 
service is another problem to be considered. Medical historians tell 
us that politics are often responsible not only for the type of medical 
practice that exists but for the very character of medical discovery 
also. To what extent does political and social conflict and the char- 
acter of government encourage or discourage medical and scientific 
enterprise? Bernal’ has shed considerable light on this issue as it 
applies to European countries and to the United States as well. This 
question calls for an examination of the private and public organ- 
ized medical services in the community and in particular political 
units—of hospitals, clinics, and other institutions, of voluntary 
health and hospital-insurance plans, of public medical services, and 
of proposals for compulsory health insurance. Such examination 
may require various ecological studies, such as the distribution of 
physicians and institutional resources, and should refer to their 
economic and administrative problems. A well-defined appraisal of 
medicine from the organized and institutionalized points of view 
must consider the interdependent, interweaving character of scien- 
tific, social, economic, and political forces which influence it. 

Thus far, we have examined cursorily the medical profession and 
its institutions as one aspect of modern culture. Emphasis has been 
placed upon medicine as a somewhat passive recipient of social influ- 
ences. Fundamental to a sociology of medicine, however, is the study 
of the ways in which medicine has influenced the total social situa- 
tion. In addition to its specific contributions, various demands by 
the medical profession have been responsible in shaping old sciences 
and developing new ones. The medical fraternity has contributed 
widely to the arts, statesmanship, teaching, the crafts, engineering, 
and many other fields. The successful completion of the Panama 
Canal is as much due to medical as to engineering genius. The great 
movements of population, wars, and industrial development are all 


"J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940). 
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related to medical situations just as they have their roots in political, 
economic, and religious circumstance. The effects of medicine upon 
such tangibles requires further exploration; the study of the effects 
of medicine upon such intangibles as religious, moral, and ethical 
values has not even begun. 

A sociology of medicine would be a body without a head without 
recognition of the social, economic, and psychological effects of 
acute and chronic disease and epidemics upon the individual, the 
family, and the community. A review of individual and family 
problems of medical care—of costs, of the availability of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and hospitals, and of criteria for choosing them 
need further exploration. In this connection, more thought should 
be directed to the poverty-disease complex, to the relationship of 
morbidity and mortality with housing, nutrition, economic status, 
receipt of medical care, and psychological factors affecting them. 

A professor in one of our Southern universities, surveyed on 
courses devoted to a sociology of medicine, is quoted as follows: 
“It is impossible to teach modern public health without teaching 
economic and social problems.” Conversely, it is equally true that 
one cannot understand economic and social problems without giv- 
ing some recognition to public health and medicine. If we view these 
fields in their true contexts, interweaving and interacting, we can 
clearly see the rationale for a sociology of medicine. 


Joseph Hirsh, now engaged in defense work with the Federal Office of Education, has been 
until recently Associate Specialist in Health Education, United States Public Health Service; 
consultant on problems of medical sociology, medical economics, health and social security. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THe JourNAL may be of the greatest pos- 
stble service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this 
department titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. 


RESEARCHES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


“The complicated world of the Twentieth Century must be mastered. 
The individual who takes the trouble to study the major trends of these 
times will increase his own chances of success and his ability to serve 
effectively in a free democracy.” These are the words of a recent state- 
ment issued by the Twentieth Century Fund, a research foundation, in 
explaining the functions of the organization. 

Toward supplying the need for facts, Edward A. Filene founded and 
endowed the Twentieth Century Fund in 1919. The Fund conducts sur- 
veys of crucial, controversial economic problems, and its publications pre- 
sent the underlying facts together with a program for immediate action— 
not some ultimate or unattainable goal, but “the next step forward.” 

For each study the Fund’s Board of Trustees appoints a Special Com- 
mittee, representing differing interests and points of view and com- 
manding public and professional confidence. This Committee, with the 
approval of the Board, selects a special research staff to obtain the facts, 
and the Fund publishes the research findings, together with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations of policy. Each study, therefore, has two facets 
—the underlying facts, a program of action. 

Important topics investigated in the past include the costs of distribu- 
tion, taxation, the stock market, the place of “big business,” the national 
debt, old-age security, boycotts and peace, financing the consumer. 
Among current and forthcoming surveys are housing, labor problems 
under the armament program, government's relation to the power in- 
dustry, short selling, and collective bargaining. 
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A STUDY OF STATE AID TO 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN CALIFORNIA 


Approximately a year ago the Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers Association requested the Committee on Financing Public 
Education to make a report on a proposition to increase support for ele- 
mentary schools from sixty dollars (as at present) to eighty dollars per 
child in average daily attendance. The Board expressly requested that 
the study include the two following aspects of the proposition: (1) the 
State’s financial ability to assume this increase in support at the present 
time; and (2) the probable effects of such an increase in State aid among 
elementary-school districts of the State. 

The Committee on Financing Public Education approved a plan for 
a study basic to such a report. This plan included: 

1. A study of the status of the State General Fund, including recent 
trends in revenues and payments 

2. A study of elementary-school districts somewhat as follows: 

a) Present status of school support in elementary-school districts 

b) Estimates of the effects which might follow increased State aid 

under different methods of distribution of the increased State aid. 

The study was made under the direction of Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, 
Research Director, California Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California. In accordance with the general plan of the 
Committee, forms for the collection of data were sent to county superin- 
tendents, required data were collected, and the tabulations and calcula- 
tions proceeded and were completed last fall. The study was reviewed 
and approved by the members of the Committee on Financing Public 
Education. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the study, recently released, 
are as follows: 

“It appears from this study that, though many elementary school dis- 
tricts are operating on limited budgets as a result of their unwillingness 
to tax themselves, the need for increased state aid to many elementary 
districts is glaringly apparent. Whether this may be the opportune time 
to attempt to procure the needed increase, the committee is not disposed 
to try to judge finally. In view of the condition of the state’s finances, as 
revealed in this report, and in view of the general state of unbalance in 
public affairs, the committee is inclined to advise caution and to postpone 
action. However, in the opinion of the committee, the movement for in- 
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creased state aid for elementary education should not be allowed to die. 
On the contrary, increased state support for elementary education should 
be recognized by California Teachers Association as the most serious as 
well as the most acute financial problem facing public education in this 
state. This matter should be placed at the top of the Association’s pro- 
gram of financial legislation and when, in the opinion of the Board of 
Directors and the State Council, the time is ripe the complete influence 
of the Association should be exerted to give the increased state aid con- 
stitutional status.” 


NEW CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR SOCIAL-STUDIES TEACHERS 


A Social Studies Study Guide for Teachers, a publication of the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory of the University of Oregon, is now available in 
mimeographed form and may be secured from the University of Oregon 
Cooperative Store (Eugene) for 40 cents. This study guide includes a 
discussion of philosophy, current practices, and specific procedures for 
developing a twelve-year program. Similar study guides in the fields of 
language arts (35 cents), science (25 cents), and mathematics (25 cents) 
are likewise available at the same address. 

Another publication, Units of Work (35 cents), is designed for the use 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators and includes source readings 
and references on selecting, developing, teaching, and evaluating units 
of work. A further publication, designed especially for teachers who 
need help in planning and developing curriculum units, is entitled 
Planning and Teaching Curriculum Units (25 cents). This guide dis- 
cusses the philosophy of unit teaching and gives specific suggestions on 
activities, materials, etc. Brazil; A Land of Opportunity (50 cents) is 
another bulletin rich in suggested activities and materials for all grade 
levels and the several subject fields. 

Any of these curriculum bulletins may be ordered on the school credit. 
A complete list of curriculum bulletins may be obtained from the Uni- 
versity Cooperative Store, Eugene, Oregon. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Community and Its Young People, by M. M. Cuamaers. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940, iv ++ 36 

pages. 

The outlook for young people at the grass roots is here quickly sur- 
veyed, and after an introductory picture of the types and varieties of 
communities from the rural cross roads to the metropolitan center, we 
have a succession of short chapters showing how the changing economic 
scene has multiplied community ties with State and nation; how any 
community can find the facts about its own youth; the broad outlines of 

| needed steps leading to better opportunities for jobs, education, health, 
and recreation; and the new directions appropriate to be taken by local 
governmental and nongovernmental agencies. 

A final chapter points out new trails to be blazed by young people in 
their own communities. A clear call for pioneer work on the social fron- 
tiers for the welfare of people of all ages and for the strength and refine- 
ment of communities and the nation is sounded. “The fate of any country 
and of any community is bound up in the visions which flash through the 
thoughts of its young people.” 

This reviewer seconds the comment made in the National Municipal 
Review concerning the community and its young people: “The author 
recognizes that part of youth’s requirements will continue to be answered 
by the federal government’s program. But realistically he tells why the 
whole problem cannot be answered from Washington and he lays out 
ways and means to answer it at home, in a readable style that should 
attract both youngsters and oldsters.” 


Children of Bondage, by ALLIson Davis AND JOHN Dottarp. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940, xxviii ++ 
299 pages. 

One phase of the American Youth Commission’s study of Negro youth 
is reported in this volume developed from investigations of the life of 
young colored people in New Orleans and Natchez. The method was 


that of repeated interviews over a considerable period with a small num- 
ber of Negro youth and their families and teachers. The interviewers 
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were thoroughly trained in psychology and psychiatry, and competent to 
probe into the development of the personality of adolescents. Over 200 
youth were intensively studied. 

The present report is a collection of eight thorough case studies, whose 
subjects were selected, three from the Negro lower class, three from the 
middle classes, and one from the upper class. In all cases the effect both 
of caste and of class upon the formation of personality was studied. 

There is also a discussion of caste and class as training, including 
among other topics the interrelationships between social class and school 
learning. One of the most intriguing features of the book is a lengthy 
description of a ninth case, inserted for the purpose of enabling the reader 
to make his own analysis after the manner used by the authors in the 
eight cases previously presented. 


Youth, Family, and Education, by Josrpu K. Fotsom. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941, xv ++ 299 pages. 


A generally optimistic note regarding the potentialities of education for 
family living is struck in this lively staff report prepared for the American 
Youth Commission by the professor of sociology at Vassar College. In 
this area of education he sees that “youth and age are studying together 
questions to which neither has the answer,” but he shows that effective 
learning centered upon the problems of sex, marriage, child care, and 
family relationships can be the means of attaining a better family life. 

After tracing the origin and development of family life education, he 
devotes the body of the book to current practices and problems in (1) 
the schools, giving separate attention to the nursery school, elementary, 
secondary, and higher levels; (2) in social work, including group-work 
and case-work agencies; (3) in efforts to achieve community-wide and 
State-wide codrdination of the enterprise; and (4) in the programs of 
national agencies. Attention is also given to the use of impersonal media 
of communication, including the press, books and libraries, radio broad- 
casting, and motion pictures. 

In his conclusions and recommendations, the author traverses all the 
foregoing facets of the situation, starting from the premise that “For the 
majority of people, family life, avocations, and citizenship will continue 
to become more important . . . from the standpoint of the time occupied 
and of dependable satisfactions offered.” 
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An Introduction to Public Opinion, by Harwoop L. Cuitps. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1940, 151 pages. 


This volume is a series of lectures to various groups of business men 
given under the auspices of the American Council on Public Relations. It 
is well organized, however, and presents few of the objections to publica- 
tions of this sort. 

There is so much that is scholarly and fine in the book that it is difficult 
to be objectively critical of what appears to be a prostitution of scholarship 
to business. The author in effect says to the business executive: 

The New Deal has awakened the business man to the fact that money 
and material resources no longer offset the impression their behavior gives 
the masses (p. 12). Today he must deal with public opinion, for public 
opinion determines what we consider to be the public welfare (p. 34). 
Now public opinion is a constantly changing thing, and you owe a re- 
sponsibility not only to conform to it but also the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to mold it and guide it (p. 142). To do this you must understand 
the role of propaganda. (To help in this understanding he devotes three 
excellent chapters.) Now all education is propaganda. The need of de- 
mocracy is more propaganda. The real responsibility of the propagandist 
is to help the citizen make “rational decisions on important matters of our 
public policy”—(rational to whom is not made clear) (p. 132). 

Such procedures as these, in the opinion of the reviewer, have weak- 
ened the process of democracy, for they have made opinion formation a 
tug of war between interest groups rather than an intelligent considera- 
tion of facts. Would it not be a more intelligent procedure for business to 
put its house in order so that it could truthfully present all of the facts 
related to its public relations? Such facts would bear investigation, if nec- 
essary, and the process would obviate the use of propagandistic proce- 
dures which attempt to short-circuit the opinion-forming process. Facts 
speak for themselves. Persuasion, half-truths, misrepresentations, and par- 
tial truths lead to lack of confidence and conflict. 

The book is scholarly, well written, and worth reading by every student 
of social control. 
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Men on the Move, by Nets Anverson. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1940, xiii -+ 357 pages. 


The hobo is no more. His counterpart in modern society is a migrant of 
another breed. This new migrant is not the romantic figure of the old 
“metropolitan stem” and “labor market.” He is, for the most part, a 
marginal person of the pioneer type, who no longer has a frontier to 
pre-empt. His idleness is enforced. His moves are for security rather than 
for new experience. He usually has his family with him, and travels in a 
worn-out automobile rather than “on the rods.” 

The modern “man on the move” is a victim of social changes—changes 
which have caused labor relocation. In the main these changes have 
resulted from (1) exploitation of natural resources, due to the decline of 
coal mining, soil erosion, and the cutting over of the virgin forests, (2) 
labor relocation due to industrial change—such as the migration of manu- 
factures and technological inventions, (3) labor relocation due to changes 
in agriculture. 

Anderson believes that migrancy is essential to an equitable national 
distribution of labor. He holds these migrants in highest regard and 
points out that as a rule the man who “pulls up stakes” and moves on in 
search for work shows more courage and judgment than the one who 
remains behind supinely accepting charity. He has no panacea for the 
problem. He recommends that the Federal Government provide direction 
to the migrants, and shield them from hostility in the communities where 
they go. He thinks that one of the most serious errors of present case work 
with these people is the inherited stereotype of our culture that “indigent 
people should be sent home.” 

The book is a challenging study. It shows the change, as Mr. Anderson 
points out, from an attitude considering the problem as temporary amelio- 
ration to a viewpoint that permanent assistance is necessary. The book is 


a scholarly study—worthy as a sequel to the author’s earlier work, The 
Hobo. 
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